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IT’S 
SPRING! 


by Sarah Kliban 
kids @thd.org 


Welcome to Kids Corner! THD wants to hear 
from kids in the neighborhood! If youd like to ask 
a question, or youre a kid and want to be inter- 
viewed, — contact us at iain 
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Samaya Shabber 


SAMAYA SHABBER, 9 


A perfect day in the neighborhood? 

No Corona virus. I go to school in person. After 
school, I go to Joe DiMaggio park and there's no social 
distancing. I invite my friends over to my house. Then | 
do my homework, watch a movie, and go to bed. 


If you could invent anything, what would you invent? 


A floating car. It would get you everywhere faster 
with no traffic. It would look like a mini airplane with 


little wheels. It would be called “Flying Car 2.0.’ 


What rule would you change if you could? 


You wouldnt have to pay for anything. For every- 
body. Youd get everything free...like houses, toys, 
clothes, everything. 


Favorite place in the neighborhood? 

Joe DiMaggio park. Because it’s a park, and I love 
parks. Then, the corner store at Lombard and Columbus. 
Because they have mango popsicles and candy. They're 
nice there, and I get to have something sweet! 


CHERRY ADDISON BURNS, 8 


A perfect day in the neighborhood? 


I wake up. The sun is shining. I go out, it’s warm 
and there are a lot of flowers blooming. I have my 
breakfast at a restaurant—pancakes. I go to school, and 
I can see my friends. After school, I go to Joe DiMaggio 
park and play with my friends. Then I go home and 
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hang out with my sister. My mom makes dinner. I stay 
up late and watch a movie with my friend. 


If you could invent anything, what would you invent? 


Something you would walk through and be ready 
for school. You could be in your nightdress and walk 
through it and be ready for school. Your backpack would 
have your lunch in it. It already brushes your teeth when 
you come out. It could be called the “Ready Dresser.’ 


What rule would you change if you could? 
No one can pollute and throw garbage on the 
streets. It would be a city rule. If someone breaks the 


rule, they would have to pay a fine of $5,000. 


Favorite place in the neighborhood? 

I like ‘Tony's Slice House. The pizza’ really good. 
Every slice is better than the last one. The people who 
work there are really nice. The pizza makes me feel 


really happy. 
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Frankie Balistreri 


FRANKIE BALISTRERI, 7 


A perfect day in the neighborhood? 
I'd hang out at our restaurant (Portofino) and 
play Fortnite all day. No breakfast. I'd get a burger and 


french fries to go from Mos for lunch and dinner. I'd 


stay up late, too. 


If you could invent anything, what would you invent? 


A magic potion that would take me to school really 
fast. 


What rule would you change if you could? 
No school. 


Favorite place in the neighborhood? 
Washington Square Park. There's a slide. And a 
little cave you can hide in. I like the grass and seeing 


the dogs. 
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Capp Casey 


CAPP CASEY, 11 


A perfect day in the neighborhood? 

I'd wake up around eight and eat pancakes. Id 
play video games until about noon. Then, I'd go to Joe 
DiMaggio with my friends, and wed ride scooters or 
skateboards down to Aquatic Park. Wed get our lunch 
at In-N-Out and eat it out on the docks. Then back to 
a friend's house and play something or make lemonade. 
I'd go home, eat dinner, stay up late, and watch movies, 
or play video games. 


If you could invent anything, what would you invent? 

A time portal. Id go back in time to see cool stuff 
or stuff I’m learning about in school. I could use it to 
get an advantage on my tests. 


What rule would you change if you could? 


Having to go to school. Instead of school, you 
could just do sports. Like soccer practice with my 
friends. 


Favorite place in the neighborhood? 


Coit Tower. It’s really relaxing. There's a good view, 
and it’s a cool building. I like the murals. In the after- 
noon when it's the warmest. I've seen coyotes up there; 
that was cool. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, COCO LEUNG! 


by Sarah Kliban 


oco Leung, age 8, is our Kids Art Contest 
winner. Her winning painting appears on this 
issues cover. I talked with Coco recently to 


learn more about her, her artwork, and her love of 
Molinari’. 


How did you choose your subject for the cover art? 


I chose Molinari’s Delicatessen for the cover art 
project because its my favorite place in the neighbor- 
hood besides my home. I put together a collage of 
Molinari’s with my family—my mom, dad, and my dog 
BooBoo. 


What is your favorite thing to get at Molinari's? 


I love the coppa. We take it home, and the first 
thing I do is wash my hands, then race to the kitchen, 
!’ T could 


eat half of the pack, but I usually only get about 5 slices. 


sit down on my chair and say, “Co....ppa... 


How important is art for you? 


Art is important to me because it’s what shapes the 
world. It’s all around us—from a knitted blanket to a 
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portrait on the wall. I like to make art that shows what's 


happening in my life. 


What are your favorite materials to work with? 


Pencil and paper, tissue paper so that I can use 
it for collage and my Copic markers. They're alco- 
hol-based which makes the colors more vivid. I really 
like vivid colors because I like to color everything! 


What artists are you inspired by? 


I like Monet. We saw many of his paintings at the 
Met, the Louvre, the d'Orsay Museum, and I went to 
his house in Giverny, France. I also like Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He's not an artist; he’s an architect. But I really 
like the houses he designs. 


Has COVID-19 helped your artwork? 

Yes...people are getting more creative with 
COVID-19 because maybe they dont have anything 
to do at home. I've gotten to spend a lot more time on 
my art, and there are classes that I've been signing up 
for that have really helped me with my art. 


Thoughts about art? 


Paint what makes you happy! Keep on painting! Oxe 





Coco Leung (holding her cover art for this issue). 
© JOHNNY LEUNG 
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by Stan Hayes 
President@THD.org 


inally. Spring. Renewal. A new start. New life. 
f Day now longer than night and drawing fur- 

ther ahead. A blaze of flowers blooming in 
the garden. Trees exploding with buds on the lane, 
many heavy with promise of coming fruit. Parrots, 
ravens, hummingbirds, and others, many chattering 
full-throated on the deck. The occasional hawk keeping 
watch. Big Mama Raccoon and this year's newly mint- 
ed brood from next door primed once again to launch 
their springtime assaults outside. 

Relief from a dark winter. Dark for so many rea- 
sons. Now vanquished, or at least heading that way. 
A growing supply of vaccines are here or soon will be, 
shot into us twice or once depending on their flavor. 
Many of us successfully up in arms in the COVID 
war. [he same for all of us soon, we hope, and believe 
and trust. We're not there yet. But, it's in view. Not in 
the rear-view mirror yet but in our headlights for sure. 

You ve all been superb. You've coped, you've helped 
each other, you ve embraced one another. You've shined, 
youve outshined. Its not just Spring renewal. It’s 
neighborhood renewal. Community renewal. Thanks 
to all of you, to all of us, working together. And, it feels 
good. Thanks. 

If we ever occasionally wonder, this is why we live 
here. What a lucky break to find here, wherever here is 
for you. Were looking forward to re-engaging with all 
of you, in person at some point, on Zoom until then. 

As usual, there's been much going on since the last 
issue. Here are some items you might find interesting. 

Annual Meeting. About the time this issue of 
The Semaphore reaches you, THD will be holding its 
Annual Meeting. That's right. Were back on our usual 
schedule. As of this writing, we are planning a Zoom 
virtual meeting on May 3, with notices and more infor- 
mation sent several weeks before. 

While THD usually holds its Annual Meeting in 
late April or thereabouts, because of the pandemic, we 
delayed our Annual Meeting in hopes that it would 
become safe and permissible to get together again in 
person. When that did not happen, we instead held a 
successful Virtual Annual Meeting last October. 

Elections of this coming year’s officers and direc- 
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by Nancy Shanahan and Stan Hayes 
nancy.shanahan@thd.org stan.hayes@thd.org 


ou might be surprised by what could be com- 

; ing to a neighborhood near you. Take a look 

at these drawings; they're the developers’ own 
renderings. 

+ A 63-foot, 6-story, 34-unit residential/commer- 
cial building at 535 Green on the site of the National 
Register listed Buon Gusto Sausage Factory Building 
and the vacant parking lot to the east, which will reach 
up to 79 feet at the highest point of its roof-top fea- 
tures, about twice the 40-foot height limit of nearly all 
buildings in North Beach. 

+ A 65-foot, 7-story, 41-unit residential/office 
complex (two buildings) at 425 Broadway to replace 
the existing parking garage on Broadway and vacant 
parking lot on Montgomery Street in the Jackson 
Square Historic District Extension. 

+ A 75-foot, 7-story, 63-unit residential/commer- 
cial building on the site of the fire-damaged Verdi 
Building at 659 Union on Washington Square. 

+ A 65-foot, 6-story, 57-unit residential building 
at 1196 Columbus on the corner of Columbus, Jones, 


and Bay. 


WHAT DO THESE PROPOSED PROJECTS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 


They would exceed our neighborhood's time-hon- 
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tors will be held at the May meeting. In preparation, 
the Nominating Committee has been busy assembling 
a slate of recommended officer and director candidates 
for your consideration. You'll find a copy of the slate 
elsewhere in this issue, and you'll receive a copy of it 
along with the meeting notice. 

Losses. Since our last issue, were sad to report 
the loss of two of our most noted citizens, Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti and Anne Halsted. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti was a distinguished Ameri- 
can poet, painter, social activist, pivotal figure to the 
Beats, and founder of City Lights Booksellers and 
Publishers. He was widely celebrated internationally 
for his work, including his collection, A Coney Island 
of the Mind, which continues to be one of the most 
popular poetry books in the U.S., with more than one 
million copies in print. Named San Franciscos Poet 
Laureate in 1998, he was 101 years old. You can find a 
feature article about him elsewhere in this issue. THD 
celebrated his life on our website: 


We are so sorry. 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti is gone. 
But, far from forgotten. 

A poet. 

A social activist. 

A co-founder of City Lights. 
A painter. 

An icon. 

A treasure. 

A citizen of North Beach. 

A long creative and amazing life, 
Though never long enough. 
Fora life exceedingly well lived, 


Thank you. 


We will miss you. 


Godspeed. 


Anne Halsted, during her 50 years of San Francisco 





civic involvement, served in so many influential capac- 
ities, including as president of the San Francisco Port 
Commission, vice chair of the San Francisco Bay 
Conservation and Development Commission, and chair 
of the Port’s Northeast Waterfront Advisory Group. 
She also played leading roles in organizations that 
included THD (a term as president), the San Francisco 


Planning and Urban Research Association (two terms 
as president), the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency Commission, the San Francisco Open Space 
Advisory Board, Friends of Pioneer Park, Greenbelt 
Alliance, Friends of the Urban Forest, Chinatown 
Community Development Corporation, North Beach 
Citizens, and many others. 

She was a true community leader. Tireless, dedi- 
cated, determined. Courageous facing her illness. Our 
condolences to Wells Whitney, her partner for so many 
years, to all who appreciated her accomplishments, and 
to all her many friends. Our thoughts and hearts are 
with you. 

Successes. It’s nice to see successes, some realized 
and others yet to come, we hope. It’s been one of our 
goals through the years to preserve the warm, soft 
lighting thats so much a part of the historic charac- 
ter of Telegraph Hill. Thanks to Supervisor Aaron 
Peskin and John Scarpulla of SFPUC, we successfully 
worked with PG&E to replace a failed streetlight on 
Napier Lane with the same lighting as before, avoiding 
the glare of the too-bright, too-white LEDs installed 
elsewhere in the City. We successfully worked with 
On Lok (a wonderful organization) on plans for 
restoration of the exterior of On Lok’s building on 
Broadway Street. We are working (so far, successfully) 
with applicants for a project on Sansome, asking them 
to accept permit conditions that will limit the impact 
on surrounding neighbors of light and noise from a 
proposed large roof deck. And, finally, we are continu- 
ing our extended discussions with an applicant seeking 
to rebuild the fire-damaged Verdi Building at Union 
and Powell Streets. We're keeping our fingers crossed 
that this, too, will end in a success for the community. 
We'll keep you posted. 

A final note. THD bylaws state that a president 
cannot serve more than two successive one-year terms. 
Since I am completing my second successive one-year 
term (actually, my second time through two successive 
one-year terms), consistent with our bylaws, I am 
termed out. I’m not going anywhere. I'll still be on the 
THD board as past president, and I intend to remain 
engaged. 

THD is one of the finest and most effective neigh- 
borhood organizations there is. What better way to be 
involved in making Telegraph Hill, North Beach, and 
the Northeast Waterfront a better place. 

A grateful thanks to all of you whove made it so. 

Remember, to join or to get information about 
THD, come to our website at THD.org, or send an 
email to hello@THD.org. If youd like to get involved, 
just go to THD.org/member-info. oe 
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Proposed State Density Bonus project at 659 Union 
(former Verdi Apartment Building). 


FROM PLANS BY GOULDEVANS ARCHITECTS 
ored 40-foot height limit by a wide margin, tower over 
nearby buildings, clash with neighborhood character 
and scale, impact registered historic buildings, pile on 
more floors, and add more building size and mass than 
currently allowed. They would override or sidestep 
City planning and zoning requirements, avoid or dis- 
card neighborhood design guidelines, and bypass the 


San Francisco General Plan. 


All because of one thing they have in common. 
They all seek to use the State Density Bonus Program, 
which encourages developers to waive City planning 
standards, add extra floors, exceed height limits, and 
avoid the Citys zoning controls on such things as 
building mass, minimum rear yard size, and required 
dwelling unit exposure to light and air. 

Welcome to the State Density Bonus Program. This 
program is authorized by the State Density Bonus Law 
in Section 65915 et seq. of the California Government 
Code, which requires cities to provide developers with a 
density bonus and other incentives, waivers, and conces- 
sions for agreeing to produce a few units of below market 


rate (BMR) housing in their projects. 


WHAT IS THE STATE DENSITY BONUS 
PROGRAM? 


San Francisco has implemented the state law by 
providing developers several different options, one of 
which is the Individually Requested Density Bonus 
Program. That program, which was used for each of 
the foregoing four projects, is available in all zoning 
districts that allow residential uses, except for RH-1 
(one unit per lot) and RH-2 (two units per lot), unless 
located on a site or sites in those districts that permit 
the construction of five or more units. 


WHAT DOES THE STATE DENSITY BONUS 
PROGRAM OFFER? 
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Planning & Zoning continued from page 2 


The State Density Program offers: 

+ Up to 35 percent additional density (now 
increased to 50 percent as of January 1), which allows 
extra floors above the established height limit, with the 
amount of extra density dependent on the number of 
units and their lower-income level (very low, low, mod- 
erate, and middle). 

e Waivers, Concessions, and Incentives as identi- 
fied by the project sponsor. 

e Waivers are modifications of volumetric require- 

ments that are regulated by the Planning Code. 

Project sponsors may seek any waivers physically 

necessary to accommodate increased density in the 

bonus project. 

¢ Concessions and Incentives are reductions of 

site development standards or architectural design 

requirements, which result in financially suff- 
cient and actual cost reductions. Project sponsors 
may seek up to four concessions and incentives, 
depending on amount of affordable housing pro- 


vided and the level of affordability of those units. 


HOW MANY BELOW MARKET UNITS 
DOES THIS PROGRAM PROVIDE? 


The State Density Bonus Program and its San 
Francisco version are intended to produce more 
below-market rate (BMR) housing. But, do they? 

Let's look again at the four projects proposed in 
North Beach. It’s helpful to compare the number of 
BMR units under the State Density Bonus Program 
to the number that would be required under the City’s 
long-standing Inclusionary Housing Program. The 
Inclusionary Housing Program determines the total 
allowed number of units by dividing the area of the 
parcel on which the project is located by the maximum 
density allowed by the Planning Code (e.g., 400 sq ft/ 
unit). Of this total number of units, 20 percent would 
have to be BMR units. 

e 535 Green. Under the State Density Bonus 
Program, the developer proposes a total of 34 units, 
five of which would be BMR units, providing the devel- 
oper with 29 market-rate units. Under the Inclusionary 
Housing Program, the developer could have a total of 
27 units, five of which would be BMR units, providing 
the developer with 22 market-rate units. 

+ Application of the State Density Bonus Program 
to this project would give the developer seven more 
market-rate units to sell but would produce no 
more BMR units than the Inclusionary Housing 
Program. 
+ And, for this, the developer is asking for multiple 
incentives that would, among other things, allow 
waiver of the 40-foot height limit and two extra 
added floors up to a height of 63 feet and up to 
79 feet for rooftop structures. Plus, the proposed 
project would envelop and demolish most of the 
historic Buon Gusto Sausage Factory Building, 
which was recently listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. (See the sidebar to learn about 
the historic significance of this building to the his- 
tory of North Beach.) 

e 425 Broadway. According to the developer's 
plans, just three BMR units are proposed. This equals 
the minimum BMR percentage for low-income BMR 
units under the State Density Bonus Program, and, 
thus, the developer requests a full 20 percent density 
bonus plus waivers and concessions. This results in a 
total of 41 units, only three of which are BMR units. 
On the other hand, under the Inclusionary Housing 
Program, the developer would have a total of 34 units, 
seven of which would be BMR units. 

+ That's right. Application of the State Density 

Bonus Program to this project, as proposed by the 

developer, would actually result in four fewer BMR 





units than the Inclusionary Housing Program but 
would give the developer seven extra market-rate 
units to sell. 
+ Remarkably, the State Density Bonus Program 
would also allow this developer to include two 
floors of office use. And, the state program would 
allow the developer to ask for four different con- 
cessions and waivers of Planning Code standards. 
e 659 Union. Note that the developer of this 
project is still in the process of considering alternatives 
to the State Density Bonus Program, a process that 
we hope will result in a much reduced-scale project. If 
that process does not work, though, the developer has 
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said he will proceed 
with his previous- 
ly proposed State 
Density Bonus 
Program project. If 
the developer does 
so, that program 
would result in a 
total of 63 units, 10 
of which would be 
BMR units. Under 
the Inclusionary 
Housing Program, 
the developer would 
have 47 units, nine 
of which would be 
BMR units. 

+ The develop- 

er would get 

16 more mar- 

ket-rate units 

to sell but would produce just one more BMR unit 
than the Inclusionary Housing Program. 

+ And, it would allow the developer to ask for con- 

cessions and waivers that would permit the project 

to exceed substantially the 40-foot height limit, 
up to as high as 75 feet, nearly twice the 40-foot 
height limit. 

e 1196 Columbus. Under the State Density Bonus 
Program, the developer would have a total of 56 
units, 10 of which would be BMR units. Under the 
Inclusionary Housing Program, the developer would 
have 46 units, nine of which would be BMR units. 

+ A similar result: The developer would get 10 

more market-rate units but would produce just 

one more BMR unit than in the Inclusionary 

Housing Program. 

+ Also, the developer would be entitled to waivers 

and concessions that would allow, among other 

things, building up to 65 feet and six stories, exceed- 
ing the 40-foot height limit and having twice the 
number of stories of neighboring buildings. 


WHAT’S THE BOTTOM LINE HERE? 





1196 Columbus Avenue (site of former Tower Record Annex). 








FROM PLANS BY ELEVATION arcHITECTS 


Bottom line, THD has always supported afford- 
able housing, and we always will. But, as you can 
see from these examples, the State Density Bonus 
Program would produce more market-rate units, not 
more affordable ones. Contrary to what its supporters 
promote, the program is much more about producing 
more market-rate units (and developer profits) than it 
is about producing more affordable housing. 

It's not surprising that the program enjoys strong 
support in many developer quarters but not so much 
for those who hope and need more affordable hous- 
ing—for our workers and displaced tenants, for those 
who want to preserve and protect neighborhood char- 
acter and scale, and for those who believe that neigh- 
borhoods should be able to have a say in how their 
community evolves. 

THD has been following all of this for some time. 
We'll keep it up. And, we'll keep you posted. 

You can find out more about THD’s positions on 
our website at thd.org. 
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BUON GUSTO SAUSAGE FACTORY 
NATIONAL REGISTER LISTING 


by Katherine Petrin 


Places. As a result, the property has also been listed in the California Register of Historical Resources. 


() n February 1, 2021, the Buon Gusto Sausage Factory was placed in the National Register of Historic 


National Register listing affords the honor of inclusion in the nation’s list of cultural resources worthy 


of preservation and provides a degree of protection. Listing also allows access to certain tax advantages and the 


use of the State Historic Building Code to facilitate restoration. 
Located at 535 Green Street, the Buon Gusto Sausage Factory was constructed as a purpose-built, indus- 


trial, commercial facility for the manufacturing of specialty Italian meats. Designed by architect Martin J. Rist 


for owner Federico (Fred) Casissa, the building was completed in 1948 at a total construction cost of $150,000. 


The new facility allowed Casissa to expand his workforce to 40 employees capable of processing 25,000 


pounds a week of Italian style salami and sausage. Casissa planned to be the largest producer of Italian specialty 


meat in the West. Prior to World War I, North Beach sausage and salami producers could be characterized as 


small operations where meats were often made and cured in the rear of or at the basement level of Italian grocery 


stores that occupied retail storefronts throughout the neighborhood. 


The Buon Gusto Sausage Factory is directly associated with the areas commercial development, as well as 


the history of its Italian community during the early-to-mid twentieth century. As a facility to produce Italian 


specialty foods, Buon Gusto was important in maintaining an Italian culinary presence in the neighborhood 


during a period of significant demographic change after World War II. As the last vestige of the areas sau- 


sage-making trade, the building remains a tangible link to the community’s Italian heritage during the twentieth 


century. 
Buon Gusto is an intact example of International/Modern architecture applied to a utilitarian building type. 
The building's principal fagade embodies distinctive characteristics of the International style. nd 
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by Supervisor Aaron Peskin 
aaron.peskin@sfgov.org 


o matter who you are, it’s been a long year 
of struggle and sacrifice, but we are finally 
seeing the light at the end of this pandemic 
tunnel. The State transitioned San Francisco from the 
purple tier to the red tier to the orange tier last month, 
enabling the City finally to begin re-opening. As our 
commercial corridors begin to buzz with renewed 
activity and foot traffic, please remember that a full 
recovery is contingent on our continued compliance 


with COVID-19 safety protocols. We are not out of 
the woods yet. 


Vaccines: A Ray of Hope 


But were getting there. While we commemorated 
the one-year anniversary of the pandemic by honoring 
the staggering number of Americans who perished from 
COVID-19 (more than 525,000, exceeding the number 
of U.S. soldiers killed in active duty in World War I, 
World War II and the Vietnam War combined), we also 
received a promise from our new President that every 
American adult would be made eligible for a vaccine by 
late April. In addition to San Franciscos continued dili- 
gence following safety guidelines, our recovery depends 
on Californias ability to speed up eligibility expansion 
and enlarge the delivery supply chain of the vaccine to 
reach our critical June 2021 herd immunity goal. 

As of this writing, more than 379,000 San 
Franciscans have received at least one dose of the vaccine, 
approximately 49 percent of the total population old 
enough (16 years of age and older) to receive it. The City 
is tracking data on vaccinations, and you can see demo- 
graphic breakdowns according to age, race, and ethnicity 
on the COVID-19 Vaccination Data Dashboard. Here 
in District 3, we are working with the Department of 
Public Health and providers like Chinese Hospital to 
get the vaccine to our most vulnerable populations, 
including our SRO residents and seniors who are not 
already connected to support services. We have recently 
launched a series of mobile vaccine events at the Ping 


Yuen public housing site in Chinatown. As of early 
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SPRING IS HERE: RECOVERY AND 
HEALING FROM A YEAR OF TRAUMA 


April, vaccination rates were at 47 percent in Chinatown 
and 39 percent in North Beach, respectively, and our 
office has co-hosted two District 3 Vaccine Town Halls 
with the Department of Public Health, one in Chinese 
and one in English. With outbreaks still happening at 
a steady rate in congregate SRO hotels, my office has 
prioritized working with Chinese Hospital and other 
providers to get SRO residents vaccinated, including 
accompanying residents to get the vaccine. Please reach 
out to my office if you know someone who is having 
trouble accessing this public health resource. 

Equitable access to vaccines and healthcare is only 
one aspect of our offices recovery work. The Board of 
Supervisors also approved a $5 per hour hazard pay 
bump for all the San Francisco grocery and drugstore 
workers who have been working on the front lines of 
this pandemic since the beginning of the emergency 
Shelter in Place. We have passed emergency legislation 
to protect small business owners and tenants struggling 
to pay their rent. Weve collaborated with our local com- 
munity-based organizations to open Distance Learning 
Hubs at local park sites and youth centers while our 
public schools have continued to struggle with a lack of 
concrete re-opening plans from the SF Unified School 
District. We have appropriated emergency funds to 
ensure food security for our most vulnerable communi- 
ties and income for our restaurant workers. 

In other news, the Jefferson Pedestrian Streetscape 
Project, as well as Central Subway construction, should 
be finally completed this month, allowing us to reopen 
surface streets and begin testing rail service in the 
coming months. And SEMTA has committed to using 
federal transportation relief dollars to bring the cable 
cars and the F-line along the Embarcadero back by the 
winter holidays. We are working to make the Shared 
Spaces program more equitable and looking forward 
to welcoming the 7 Fingers circus production to the 
historic Club Fugazi in North Beach. 

We have welcomed a new Police Captain, Julian 
Ng, to Central Station, and I've had a chance to walk 
with him through Chinatown, North Beach, and 
Telegraph Hill to meet with constituents. He has hit 
the ground running and is working with our office to 
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support a new community coalition addressing Asian 
American safety. 

There is no doubt it has been a heavy and even 
traumatic time for so many, and every day I feel the 
community's grief and anxiety, as we collectivley strug- 
gle during this time. But I want to offer hope and 
confidence that we will get through this. My office 
and I joined with community members at City Lights 
Books and Vesuvio Cafe on March 24 to celebrate 
the 102nd birthday of my longtime friend and former 
neighbor Lawrence Ferlinghetti, who died in February. 
I was reminded of a recent Carl Nolte piece in the San 
Francisco Chronicle that highlighted why District 3 is 
still the beating heart of this eclectic, resilient and beau- 
tiful city we choose to call home. Even through the fog 
of this extraordinarily challenging time, weve managed 
to stay together, stay determined, and stay hopeful. 

Whereas the tears were flowing in North Beach 
after I adjourned the Board of Supervisors meeting in 
Ferlinghettis memory earlier in the month, the scene 
on his birthday in Jack Kerouac Alley reflected a cele- 
bratory and hopeful spirit, as neighbors congratulated 
each other on getting vaccinated, small businesses 
announced springtime events, and street poets let loose 
their rallying cries of healing and unity. We are San 
Francisco after all, and were going to come back stron- 
ger than ever. It’s already happening—so hang in there. 

See you in the neighborhood, 

Aaron 7 
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PARKS & TREES 
REPORT 





by Don Raichle, Committee Chair 
don.raichle@thd.org 


n June 2020, as a response to businesses, and 

particularly restaurants suffering the impacts of 

Covid shutdowns, San Francisco instituted an 
expanded Shared Spaces program that significantly 
increased outdoor dining throughout the City. Along 
with a streamlined permitting process, it allowed more 
than 1,700 restaurants and bars to take advantage of 
the program as a lifeline to sustain their businesses. 
In many cases, these critical neighborhood businesses 
opted to utilize the commercial parklet program, creat- 
ing curbside dining zones in front of their restaurants 
in place of one or more parking spaces. Where space 
allowed, they could also add tables on the sidewalks 
along their frontages as long as six feet was maintained 
for pedestrian circulation. Initially the program was to 
run until December 31, 2020 and was then extended 
until June 2021. With the support of Mayor London 
Breed, it is now proposed to be made permanent. This 
will likely be the case by publication of this report. 

In a previous Semaphore article, I noted that it 
seemed strange that outdoor dining was relatively rare 
in San Francisco and that, in many ways, the potential 
of our sidewalks and streets as part of an overall open 
space network was overlooked. Given our climate and 
restaurant way of life, it seemed obvious that develop- 
ing an outdoor café culture would be hugely popular 
with both residents and tourists. 

The experience over the last year has proven this to 
be the case. For the most part, curbside dining has been 
perceived as a win for both helping restaurants survive 
and adding vitality to our neighborhood streets. 

There have been some downsides, however. In 
some cases, operators have not been diligent in enforc- 
ing patrons adherence to Covid distancing and mask- 
ing protocols. Additionally, there is often a problem 
with sidewalks becoming unusable when the space 
between a restaurant or bar's front door and adjacent 
parklet fills with patrons, critically exacerbated by San 
Franciscos unusually narrow sidewalks. In these cases, 


REPORT 





by Joey Babbitt and Howard Wong, Committee Co-Chairs 
joey.babbit@thd.org howard.wong@thd.org 


s more transit riders receive Covid-19 vaccina- 

tions, Muni buses and metro trains are getting 

uncomfortably crowded, social distancing fall- 
ing below six feet. With social and political pressures 
for Muni restoration increasing, new federal stimulus 
funds will erase at least one or two years of operating 
deficits. But even before the pandemic, San Francisco 
Municipal Transportation Agency (SFMTA) had 
structural operating and maintenance deficits in the 
billions of dollars. By January 2022, only 85 percent of 


Muni service is expected to be restored. 


POLITICS SEEMS TO WORK 


In a perfect transit world, services would be 
focused on the most vulnerable and the areas deemed 
transit-deserts. With uncertainty as to the return of 
downtown workers, tourism, and general fund and 
parking revenues, competing interests are at work. 
SFMTA wants to bolster frequency on core lines. 
The Board of Supervisors has asked for a com- 
prehensive recovery plan, especially for the west 
side of the City and including hilltop routes 
like the 39-Coit bus. Rail, business, and tour- 
ism advocates have secured promises for the 
historic F-Line’s return in May and cable cars in 
the fall. Although street buses have run in place 
of Muni Metro trains, demands for higher capacity 
have restored the J-Churchs surface segment and in 
May, the N-Judah and T-Third Lines into the under- 


ground tunnels. Due to huge operator vacancies, the 
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Paris? Mais non, c’est San Francisco! 


pedestrians can be forced to walk down the middle of 
a street to avoid the congestion (and, in some cases, 
over-imbibed customers). Another obvious concern is 
the loss of much-needed on-street parking. If this is 
to be the new permanent condition, these downsides 
must be addressed. 

The proposed ongoing Shared Spaces program is 
intended to include an expanded public input process, 
so businesses and residents have a voice. Arriving at a 
final implementation of the program will not happen 
until at least the beginning of 2022 when new opera- 
tional and design guidelines are slated to go into effect 
and the various public agencies (Public Works, Parking 
and ‘Transit, Planning, Fire and Police Departments) 
and numerous other stakeholders and interest groups 
come together to determine what those regulations are. 

Like all neighborhoods, North Beach/Telegraph 
Hill has special conditions and requirements that 
its residents and local businesses understand best. A 
one-size-fits-all solution for all of San Francisco is not 
in each locality's best interest. We can hope that local 
input will be part of a significant outreach effort by the 
City before final policies are identified rather than an 
attempt to sell a pre-cooked plan to local stakeholders. 
It is important that our neighborhood's voice is heard. 


The character and function of our streets are critical 
connective tissue in our local open space system; they 
need to be protected and enhanced. 


Washington Square Update 


After a year and a half of concerns over lawn 
health, damage to trees, drainage issues, and how 
to space out visitors so that the park can be enjoyed 
during Covid times, Washington Square is showing 
signs of the health that had been hoped for when the 
drainage and irrigation project was first conceived. 
There is better drainage as well as significant reduction 
in water usage for irrigation. The overall health of the 
landscape has been enhanced. 

The improved irrigation and soil condition, along 
with low barriers around the planting areas, have 
allowed the shrub plantings to fill in substantially. 
And, visitors following social distancing has provid- 
ed reduced intensity of use, giving the lawn time to 
establish itself better. Some drainage issues persist, but 
additional aeration is in the works. 

While challenges and conflicting interests still 
exist, when you look back at the condition of the park 
two years ago, the project represents a success that will 
become even more apparent as park usage increases 


post-Covid. oe 
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NEW MUNI NORMAL— 


MAYBE 


K-Ingleside, L-Taraval, and M-Ocean View trains are 
unlikely to return until early 2022. Also, through polit- 
ical pressure by long-neglected Bay View and Hunters 
Point neighborhoods, Muni restored the 15-Third bus 
line, eliminated by construction of the T-Third metro 
line. After spending $900 million on a new subway, 
southern neighborhoods absurdly lost service reliabil- 
ity due to infrequent trains—not to mention business 
closures due to six years of construction. 


UPDATES FROM AROUND THE STATE AND 
CITY 


Automated speed detection systems would be 
allowed by Assembly Bill 550, which is generally 
universally supported. Such detection systems cur- 


rently exist in as many as 140 cities 












cent mt 


© SF REc AND Parks 


Twin Peaks reconfiguration. 


nationwide. Studies have shown they can curb speed- 
ing and reduce traffic injuries and fatalities by as much 
as 58 percent. In addition, the bill sets speeding cita- 
tions as civil citations, not criminal; adds no points 
to drivers’ records; caps fines at $125 with alternative 
diversion programs for low-income drivers; and allows 
an appeal process. 

Tenderloin neighborhood speed limit of 20 
miles per hour is being implemented in 17 corridors 
of this high-risk network of roads, where a high per- 
centage of traffic injury and fatalities occur. Also, “no 
turns on red” traffic signals will be piloted at 54 inter- 
sections—all working toward the citys Vision Zero 
goal of zero traffic-related deaths by 2024. 

Totally robotic cars are now on the streets of San 
Francisco, with no drivers behind the wheel and no 
backup drivers. Cruise, a General Motors subsidiary, is 
testing up to five truly driverless cars in its hometown, 
marking a milestone in the development of robot cars. 
Meanwhile, other companies have made even greater 
strides with autonomous, long-haul trucking. 

Twin Peaks road changes offer lessons for Coit 
Tower/ Telegraph Hill: Closed to vehicles during 
the pandemic, Twin Peaks Boulevard’s future set 
off controversy among tour operators, drivers, 
bikers, hikers, and neighbors—at this iconic view- 
point and open space. The final blended plan has 
half of the figure-eight road, which runs between 
the peaks, open to vehicles and buses at all hours. 
The other half would remain exclusively for pedestri- 
ans, cyclists, and alternative modes of transportation. 
In the past, Telegraph Hill Dwellers has tested limited 
parking at Coit Tower, as part of a piazza concept. oe 
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by George Schumm 


ouve seen it and have probably walked around it with little 

thought as to what it’s doing there. I'm referring to the survey 

marker (“station”), that concrete block sitting in the middle of 
the walkway at the east side of the park providing visitors with their 
precise location on the planet. 

During planning for the recent park renovations, the stations fate 
was up for grabs. Should it be moved off the path to another location? 
Or perhaps removed altogether? Thanks in large part to the efforts of 
the City's Public Works Division of Surveys & Mapping, the structure 
was untouched, remaining just where it was placed some 150 years 
ago. It's one of the more consequential historical artifacts to be found 
anywhere in San Francisco. 


The Problem of Longitude 
In 1807, Thomas Jefferson established the Office of Coast Survey 


(OCS) for the purpose of creating accurate coastal maps and nautical 
charts of the United States. If this country was to live up to its full eco- 
nomic potential, the world had to know where to find us in an efficient 
manner and ships able to approach the coasts safely, using channels and 
avoiding sandbars, shoals, reefs, and other unseen hazards. 

Producing these maps and charts required determination of lati- 
tude (location north or south of the equator) and longitude (location 
on the globe in an east-west direction). 

Latitude is relatively easy. A good approximation is just the angle 
of the sun off the horizon at noon, as measured by a sextant. In the 
northern hemisphere, the North Star (preferably at twilight) can be 
used as well. 

Longitude is another matter entirely. Calculating that is the single 
most vexing problem ever faced by mariners and cartographers (map- 
makers), one it took more than two millennia to resolve fully. 

In the early nineteenth century, there were two known ways to 
go about it. One involves measuring the angle between the moon and 
various stars and planets. The technique is exceedingly laborious and, 
though minimally adequate for certain navigational needs, wasnt as 
accurate as desired for the Coast Survey. 

The other, more promising approach was to employ the relation- 
ship between longitude and time. The earth is divided into 360 longi- 
tudinal degrees circling the globe east-west, and the planet turns on its 
axis once every 24 hours. That means that a one-hour time difference 
between two points represents a 15° difference in their longitudes. 

So if you want to know the difference in longitude between, say, 
Chicago and Buffalo, just multiply the difference between Chicago time 
and Buffalo time by 15. And, since longitude is the number of degrees 
east or west of the Greenwich Observatory in England, the longitude of 
Chicago results from multiplying by 15 the difference between Chicago 
time and Greenwich Mean Time (GMT, the time at the Observatory). 

Today, that’s a breeze. But how would one make such temporal 


comparisons in a reliable fashion back in the early nineteenth century? Couldnt just 
Google it. Or call friends simultaneously at two locations to ask for the time. 

The only known way was to carry a timepiece between two points. Go to one 
point, set the device to the local time, then travel to the other point and compare the 


reading on the device with the local time there. 

Many British mariners of the era did just that. They 
would sail up the Thames to Greenwich, set a marine 
chronometer (a clock designed to keep decent time at 
sea) to GMT, and be on their way. Wanting to measure 
longitude at sea, one merely determined the time of day 
by the position of the sun and compared with the reading 
on the timepiece. (If, for example, it was 2 oclock but the 
chronometer said it was 4:30, you knew you were 37.5° 
west of the Greenwich Observatory. That put you a little 
over a tenth of the way around the globe mid-Atlantic.) 

That the Coast Survey should have it so easy. Leave 
aside the sheer impracticality of sailing to England and 
back to calibrate timepieces to GMT. There was a funda- 
mental problem. All nineteenth century timepieces, being 
mechanical, ran a little fast or slow. Marine chronometers 
were good enough on relatively short voyages. But even 
the best could not be trusted still to be in sync with 
GMT upon reaching the East Coast. The annexation of 
California made the problem even worse. The months of 
travel required for sailing a third of the way around the 
world to the West Coast would render any timepiece of 
the period useless for the needed comparisons. 








Coast and Geodetic Surv 
C.A Schott, Assi: 


Telegraph network for longitude calculations 1846-1884. 





© Davip LIPKIN 


Telegraphy: The Breakthrough 


The solution came mid-century. 
The electric telegraph was invented, and lines were going up in the 1840s and 
1850s. It was soon realized that to compare the local times at two points, one doesn't 


need to transport a timepiece between them. 

To compare Chicago time with Buffalo time, it suffic- 
es to send over a telegraph wire to Chicago a time signal 
from Buffalo indicating when the signal was sent. Even 
with these two cities miles apart, the transmission time 
will be only a few milliseconds. So the signal, upon its 
arrival in Chicago, provides an extremely close approx- 
imation to the time back in Buffalo. This means that 
when comparing the time signal with Chicago time, the 
comparison is essentially between the local times at the 
two points, 

One can do even better than that. Using in this way 
a signal sent from Buffalo to Chicago yields an answer 
that is slightly too small. What would happen if the sig- 
nal had been sent in the other direction, from Chicago to 
Buffalo? When comparing the signal upon arrival with 
Buffalo time, the answer would now be too large by the 
same amount. [he correct answer—the actual difference 
between Chicago and Buffalo times—will be just half the 
difference between these two incorrect answers. Thus, 
sending a pair of time signals, one in each direction, can 
pin down the desired time difference exactly. 

(Suppose there was a one-hour time difference 
between the two cities, and the transmission time is 
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electric telegraph 
a 30.1884. 
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Courtesy NOAA COLLECTION OF HistoricAL Maps & CHARTS 


three milliseconds. When the signal “It’s 2 oclock” is sent from Buffalo at 2 oclock, 
that signal arrives at three milliseconds past 1 oclock Chicago time. Comparing the 
two times, one concludes that the time difference is three milliseconds under one 
hour. The same signal sent from Chicago at 2 oclock would arrive in Buffalo at three 
milliseconds after 3 oclock Buffalo time, leading one to 
conclude that the time difference is three milliseconds 
more than one hour. The right answer, of course, is smack 
in the middle.) 

With this new technology, one could compare pre- 
cisely the time difference, and hence the difference in lon- 
gitude, of any two points connected by a telegraph wire. 
But how to compare times over here, on this side of the 
world, with GMT? Meaningful transatlantic telegraph 
cables to North America wouldn't commence operation 
until 1866. 

The issue was resolved in 1855 with the determi- 
nation of the longitude of the Cambridge Observatory 
in Massachusetts, a major achievement six years in the 
making and employing more than 200 marine chronom- 
eters. This provided a new anchor off which calculations 
of longitude could be made, not just on the coasts but 
anywhere in the country. To find the longitude of Buffalo, 
say, just determine the difference in longitude between 
that of Buffalo and that of the Cambridge Observatory, 
and then add the longitude of the Observatory itself. 

With a network of telegraph lines crisscrossing the 
country, a feasible two-step strategy for mapping poten- 
tially the entire United States was now at hand. 


Dr. George Davidson. 


The Cambridge Observatory was linked by wire to 
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a number of telegraph offices in the east. Using time signals over the 
wires, together with fairly simple astronomical observations, one could 
fix the position (latitude and longitude) of those offices and leave a 
permanent marker recording the coordinates. Those offices were linked 
to other offices further inland. Using the first batch of offices as new 
anchors, the same procedure allows one to fix the positions of these new 
offices and leave markers as before. In this fashion, one can hopscotch 
across the continent, leaving permanent markers at major locations 
memorializing their positions. 

This situates the country and various of its locales on the globe. 

Next, add for each of these stations a second permanent sta- 
tion nearby, perhaps a hundred or two hundred yards distant. 
Triangulating off those pairs of markers, one could now fill in the 
details, locating other features in the vicinity relative to one another. 
As the relative placement of more and more features are fixed, trian- 
gulation off those in turn can be used to locate still more features. 
And so on, until one has plotted all the points needed to draw a map 
of the area. 

The Coast Survey is the best-known example of this use of the 
electric telegraph. But the “American method” (as it came to be called) 
was widely adopted, employed throughout the latter half of the 
nineteenth century both here and abroad. The OCS itself, expanding 
on its original brief, charted the coasts of Central and South America 
with the technique. 


Our Station 


Our survey station is one of those permanent markers. It was 
placed there with permission of the Mayor and Board of Supervisors 
in 1869 by Dr. George Davidson (1825-1911), a renowned geog- 
rapher, astronomer, surveyor, and engineer for the OCS. The year 
before, he had been put in charge of supervising the field work of 
the Pacific Coast Survey and was now tasked with determining the 
latitude and longitude of San Francisco by telegraph. 

The name might ring a bell. Over a lifetime, Davidson would map 
the entire West Coast from the Mexican border to the northern tip of 
Alaska (purchased on his recommendation). Many geological features 
along the way have been named in his honor, including Mt Davidson, 
the City’s highest hill. 

Initial triangulation off our station and a second station located 
on Telegraph Hill enabled Davidson and his assistants to produce the 
first truly accurate maps of the San Francisco region, an important 
step in turning the City into a prominent world port. 

The inscriptions on the four sides of the station, added later, tell 
Its story. 


UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
STATION (The wording here reflects the change, in 1878, of the 
name of Jefferson's project from “Coast Survey” to the more descrip- 
tive “United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.’) 


STATION WASHINGTON SQUARE 1869 1880 (What the date 1880 is 
doing here is something of a mystery. The station was inspected that year and found 
to be in good shape, though perhaps some alteration was affected at the time. The 


inscriptions added?) 


ASTROLOGICAL AND TELEGRAPH 
LONGITUDE (Telegraph longitude is just longitude 
measured using time signals sent by telegraph. And the 
longitude is “astrological” because it was calibrated using 
astronomically determined local time.) 


LATITUDE 34° 47’ 57’’ N LONGITUDE 122° 
24’ 37’’ W (For those unfamiliar with this notation, 
that's a longitude of 122° plus 24 minutes and 37 seconds, 
a minute being one sixtieth of a degree and a second being 
one sixtieth of a minute. It is unclear whether these are 
coordinates Davidson assigned to the station or a subse- 
quent calculation. In any event, they remain remarkably 
accurate. Were the station located at precisely the latitude 
and longitude recorded, as measured by GPS, the struc- 
ture would have to be moved a mere one foot to the south 
and six inches to the east.) 


On your next visit to the park, you might want to 
reflect on the role our station played in one of the great 
cartographical undertakings in history—the proper 
mapping of the New World—and the transformational 
technology that made it possible. That block helped put 
San Francisco on the (world) map. Oe 


NORTH BEACH REMEMBERS LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI 


by Romalyn Schmaltz 


“IT am waiting for a rebirth of wonder.’ 


Fortune cookie for Lawrence’s birthday. © Lee HePNER 


uch were among the miniature tomes tucked 

into Chinatown fortune cookies poets and 

patrons received on March 24, 2021 as a part 
of a celebration of Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s life, outside 
City Lights Books on what would've been his 102nd 
birthday. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti, our friend, neighbor, and 
literary citadel, passed away on February 22, 2021 at 
the rather poetic age of 101. He was born on March 
24, 1919 in New York and led a life so purposeful it 
was once considered to be scandalous. After arriving in 
San Francisco in 1951 and then founding City Lights 
Books in 1953, he went on to publish myriad “obscene” 
volumes of poetry and prose. In 1956, he was arrested 
and tried for his publication of Allen Ginsberg'’s semi- 
nal “Howl.” His acquittal set quite a precedent for the 
imperiled First Amendment, and City Lights Books 
has consistently pushed the envelope of literary culture 
ever since, even down to its windows often festooned 
with cultural and pointedly political messages. 

Much was immediately published about our own 
famous publisher, so rather than reiterate the obvious, 
I invited Lawrences friends and neighbors to 
share their own stories about San Francisco's 
first Poet Laureate. 

“He had an extraordinary memory,’ 
recounted fellow Poet Laureate and longtime 
close friend Jack Hirschman. “I’ve known 
him for 61 years, going back to when I was 
teaching at Dartmouth. Then, when I came 
up here in 1972, we became much clos- 
er, working on translations of Pier Paolo 
Pasolini. He also asked me to translate the 
Artaud book and let my wife at the time and 
me have his house in Big Sur. The elegy I 
wrote for his death has already been translat- 
ed into four languages!” 

Painter and poet Agneta (Aggie) Falk 
Hirschman, Jack's wife, added, “Jack and I 
spent many times with Lawrence in Italy— 
we were involved in the Fluxus movement in 
Verona, and this man, Francisco Conz, had 
us doing all manner of ridiculous things, like 
paint wedding dresses. But Lawrence was 
also a shy person, and he valued his painting 
more than his writing, which I dont think 
many people knew about. 

“Toward the end of his life, it was dif- 
ficult for him to come to our place, but he 
still was having us come to his. He just loved 
dinners, cooking, and a little wine. I was 
always struck by how much mote loving, in a 
demonstrative way, he became of his friends 
later in life. He was never on his high horse, 


and he hated sycophants.’ 
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A young Lawrence Ferlinghetti reading poetry. © Getty maces 





Painter Thomasina DeMaio recalled her salad 
days at the San Francisco Art Institute and her long 
tenure in North Beach, starting in 1972. “I met him 
in 1979 through Henri Lenoir, the artist who découp- 
aged all of Vesuvio Café. Lawrence was coming around 
SFAI a lot and one day we got to talking—I remember 
he was in head-to-toe denim. We started painting 
together down at the art studios at Hunter's Point. 
He was extremely kind to me and was one of the first 
people to give me my own show, which was up at City 
Lights for a month.’ 

I also spoke with Caitlyn Wild, whos been work- 
ing at City Lights for six years. “Lawrence is a piece 
of everyone who comes through North Beach, which 
became very clear in that impromptu poetry vigil in 
Kerouac Alley on February 23rd. The surprising thing 
was how melancholy and kind of angry I felt, because 
I didnt realize how weirdly possessive I was of him, in 
a way I didn't expect. Luckily, I had a therapy session 
the next day. 

“City Lights is the only place I've ever felt really at 
home. From the get-go, it was made very clear to me 
that I was part of the fabric of this oh-so-special place.’ 

Our own District Three Supervisor Aaron Peskin 
remembers Ferlinghetti’s local activism. “In addition 
to him being both down-to-earth and eminently 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Jack Hirschman at Caffé Trieste. 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti at Caffé Trieste. © Dennis HEARNE 


approachable, he weighed in on political issues. He 
was instrumental in getting the Board of Supervisors 
to approve the formula retail ban we enjoy in North 
Beach to this day. He was involved in every aspect of 
the neighborhood.’ 

And while I never knew him well personally, we had 
our laughs over the years. My own favorite memory of 
him was when we were both in a group show at Focus 
Gallery on Grant Avenue and Filbert Street. He had one 
of his renowned “F— Art, Let’s Dance!” paintings hang- 
ing next to mine, so when I was done hanging my pieces, 
I went over to 101 Music on Grant and bought a used 
copy of Simon and Garfunkel’s Sound of Silence. I cut out 
the cover’s photo of Art Garfunkel, slapped it on a can- 
vas, and painted the words “F— Art, Let’s Garfunkel!” 
I'll never forget the deep chuckles Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
awarded me for that playful gesture. 

So while it's typical to begin memorial profiles with 
“North Beach lost so-and-so,’ I really didnt see that as 
part of this story. He lived into his triple digits, and his 
mark is everywhere in our beloved neighborhood, from 
arguably the most revered bookstore still standing in 
the United States to the Via Ferlinghetti street to the 
flying book art installation on Columbus Avenue. It’s 
still Lawrence's town, and I do believe as long as folks 
commit ink to paper, it always will be. oe 
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20 YEARS OF SERVICE 
FOR NORTH BEACH 
CITIZENS 


by Nick Ferris, NBC Board Member 


years, you almost certainly have heard of North 
Beach Citizens (NBC), an important nonprofit 
right in our backyard addressing homelessness, sup- 


I: you ve lived in North Beach for more than a few 


porting our low-income neighbors, and cleaning our 
streets. Founded in 2001 by the famed movie director 
Francis Ford Coppola and a group of passionate North 
Beachers, NBC is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this year. It is safe to say that North Beach Citizens is a 
well-established and impactful organization. 

Francis Ford Coppola started North Beach Citizens 
with the idea that the community can and should take 
care of its own. Francis (how he is affectionately referred 
to by staff and long-time board members) lived on 
Telegraph Hill and, while walking around the neighbor- 
hood, he recognized that many unsheltered people he 
saw were part of the community in the sense that they 
permanently lived there, just on the street. 

Over time, Francis got to know many of them 
and felt a strong connection. He often thought about 
the Italian notion of a city-state that takes care of its 
people, the community supporting each other. He 
envisioned a center to which people would come to 
get help and connect to needed services. It would be a 
self-sustaining neighborhood organization, residents 
and businesses providing the support—by the commu- 
nity and for the community. With his determination 
and compassion, North Beach Citizens was created. 

In 2001, NBC held its first Spring Dinner, started 
as a rallying cry to get people interested and involved. As 
is fitting for his profession, Francis directed the entire 
event with neighbors volunteering to chop parsley, set 
up tables, and serve dinner. He cooked the meatballs and 
designed the entire menu, all the way down to the place- 
ment of items on the antipasti plate. Even the kitchen 
was lively, with music and red wine. 

“It was a great party, great atmosphere, and the 
enthusiasm for the event lasted for days after. Youd 
walk down the street for the next few days, and every- 
one smiled with excitement from the event,’ Eleanor 
Bertino, one of the first board members, said. 

North Beach Citizens Spring Dinner is a true 
neighborhood tradition, growing in popularity each 
year. One longtime supporter referred to it as “the fam- 
ily reunion you actually want to go to.’ What has never 
changed is that it's a fun, dedicated, and compassionate 
community coming together to solve one of the City’s 
greatest challenges—homelessness. 

North Beach would simply not be the same with- 
out this special organization. Over the last 20 years, 
NBC has helped more than 3,000 low-income and 
homeless individuals improve their lives. It has helped 
hundreds of people get off the streets and into housing. 
It has enabled hundreds of neighbors to stay in their 
housing and not be forced into decisions between pay- 
ing rent and buying food or essential medicine. North 
Beach Citizens introduced solar compacting garbage 
cans throughout the neighborhood, and clients give 
back by sweeping thousands of bags of trash off our 
streets each year. 

While North Beach Citizens is specific to our 
neighborhood, this non-profit has become a model for 
other communities, and its impact is felt throughout 
the City. A leader at the Department of Homelessness 
and Supportive Housing said,“ We need a North Beach 
Citizens—in every neighborhood.’ We are surely very 
lucky to have it. 


MARITIME 


WINE TASTING STUDIO 


Since 2008 we've beenmporting wines from around 


the world and making wine in our home state of 
California. We’re your neighborhood tasting room and 
bottle shop with over 150 wines to choose from. 


222 COLUMBUS AVENUE AT KEARNY 
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“| have been enjoying 
countless passages in Peter 
Dwares informative, funny, 
page turner “Be the 
Architect of Your Own Life’. 


“A philosophy for people 
who want to excel in 
business or just live better. 
“Filled with wisdom 

and fun.” 


“Be the Architect of Your 
Own Life is one of the best 
self help books I’ve read.” 


“Peter Dwares is a 
Renaissance Man of the first 
order. Successful real estate 
developer, author, Founder 
of Pathways for Kids, 
especially interested in 
international issues, 
thoughtful, engaged.” 


Available at 
pldwares@aol.com 
or call 415.986.5885 
$15 per book 

All profits go to 
Pathways For Kids 
501 (c) (3) 


With the organization serving 70 percent more 
people than usual due to the pandemic, NBC needs 
our help more than ever. While North Beach Citizens’ 
Spring Dinner was held virtually this year, the hope is 
to hold the event in person next year. In the meantime, 
please consider making a donation to support its good 
work in the community. I'll be supporting North Beach 
Citizens and encourage all to join me as well. Donate 


at: www.northbeachcitizens.org. 
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In Memory of Anne Halsted: 


I’ve known Anne Halsted since 1974. We lived a 
block away from each other for nearly fifty years. She 
was brilliant, tough, lovely, dedicated, outspoken, 
professional and I liked and admired her. We debated 
issues and while I did not see her often, when I did I 
enjoyed it a lot. I'll miss her. 


My condolences to her husband Wells. 


—Peter Dwares 





1042 Kearny Street 


San Francisco, CA 941353 


Phone: (415) 398-9696 


www.tommasos.com 


<> 


Home of the first wood-fired pizza oven on the West Coast. 
Since 1935. 





REMEMBERING A LOCAL HERO, DR. HOWARD THURMAN 


by Carol (CJ) Verburg 


f youve walked up Stockton Street toward 

Washington Square Park in the past few months, 

you might have noticed a hand-printed sign in 
a window on the corner of Pfeiffer Street: BLACK 
LIVES MATTER. It’s a fitting mini eulogy for the leg- 
endary figure whose family lived here until his passing 
forty years ago: Dr. Howard Thurman. 

What made a distinguished theologian, author, and 
dean at Howard University leave Washington, D.C. for 
North Beach? The trigger was a desperate appeal from 
white pastor and philosophy professor Alfred Fisk. 
Halfway through World War II, San Francisco was 
a powder keg. Japanese residents had been evicted en 
masse from their homes to concentration camps. His 
city was becoming a battleground, 

Fisk wrote to Thurman. “New Negroes pouring 
into this area in the tens of thousands; tension rising to 
the breaking point; the outbreak of violence in minor 
instances with more general rioting only averted by a 
hair’s breadth.” 

Fisk and his allies proposed to respond by integrat- 
ing Americas most segregated hour, 11 a.m. on Sunday. 
Their new church would be “committed to a real equal- 
ity between the races” at every level, from the pastors 
and board members to the choir and Sunday School. 
Fisk's search for a black co-pastor struck a chord with 


Thurman. As the first African-American religious leader 


to meet with Mohandas Gandhi, he had been stirred 





Dr. Howard Thurman at home on Stockton Street with his 
grandson Anton Wong in the late 1970s. 


CourTESY OF THE THURMAN FAMILY 


Please attend the annual membership 
meeting May 3rd (online) and vote! 


PROPOSED THD BOARD SLATE FOR 
2021-2022 


Officers 


PRESIDENT Al Fontes 


Vice PRESIDENT Romalyn Schmaltz 
RECORDING SECRETARY Mary Lipian 

* Melissa Dong Mountain 
Nick Ferris 

Andy Katz 


Nancy Shanahan 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
TREASURER 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY / MEMBERSHIP 
HISTORIAN 

PAST PRESIDENT Stan Hayes 


SEMAPHORE EDITOR Cap Caplan 


Directors 2021-2023 


Patrice Ignacio Moll 
Katie Hopkins 
* Kate Butler 


* Greg Giachino 


Directors 2020-2022 (Unexpired Terms) 
Don Raichle 

Termeh Yeghiazarian 

Julia Martin Murphy 

* Nadya Williams 


*New Board Members 


Other Officers and Directors are nominated to serve for an additional term. 











Portrait of Dr. Thurman. Courtesy OF THE THURMAN FAMILY 


by the Mahatma’ probing questions about his place in 
the U.S. Christian church. Thurman and his wife, Sue 
Bailey Thurman, realized in India that they couldnt sim- 
ply go back to normal. Instead of recommending a young 
theology student, Howard Thurman himself answered 
Alfred Fisk's call to be co-pastor of San Franciscos new 
Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples. 

Nine years later, Thurman left the now-thriving 
church to become Boston University's first African- 
American dean. On retirement, he and his wife returned 
for the rest of their lives to their home on the corner of 
Stockton and Pfeiffer. He passed away on April 10, 
1981; she followed on Christmas day, 1996. 

I discovered Fellowship Church on Larkin Street 
one afternoon when I was searching for a shortcut 
home from grocery shopping on Polk. I didn't know 
there was a world-famous interracial, interfaith church 
on Russian Hill, much less that it was a destination— 
almost a pilgrimage site—for religious scholars, artists, 


and political figures. As Henry Louis Gates, Jr., recently 
noted in his PBS special “The Black Church,’ Howard 
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Thurman powerfully influenced Martin Luther King, 
Jt., Jesse Jackson, and other civil-rights activists. Both 
King and Jackson carried Thurman's book, Jesus and the 
Disinherited, wherever they traveled. 

In the 21st century, under the leadership of co-pas- 
tors Dorsey Blake and Kathryn Benton, Fellowship 
Church has extended its “beloved community” to wel- 
come diversity of gender and sexual preference as well 
as of ethnicity and religious orientation. Although the 
2020 pandemic has paused in-person services, the 
church's bimonthly Zoom check-ins draw attendees 
from all over the United States and beyond. 

The first article I ever wrote for The Semaphore 
was a tribute to Dr. Thurman on the 35th anniversary 
of his death. Now, five years later, Thurman's fame is 
expanding and not just among religious leaders and 
scholars. “Black Spirituals as Poetry and Resistance” in 
the March 5, 2021 New York Times Style Magazine 
cites Thurmans “slim, elegant” 1945 book, Deep 
River: An Interpretation of Negro Spirituals. As writer 
Kaitlyn Greenidge notes, Thurman heard echoes of the 
Hebrews history of bondage in the songs of enslaved 
Africans in America: a shared idea that “God was at 
work in all history: He manifested himself in certain 
specific acts that seemed to be over and above the his- 
toric process itself.” 

Our artistic corner of San Francisco must have 
been rich ground for a man so attuned to diverse 
individuals, cultures, ideas, and landscapes. And Dr. 
Howard Thurman, like the musicians, poets, and other 
creative souls who surrounded him (including many 
in his groundbreaking church), helped build the rich 
legacy we still cherish in North Beach. ed 
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TR EAS U RE R '§ duction of The Semaphore. 


Looking ahead, THD will want to think about Advertise in The Semaphore 
RE PO RT ways to allocate this positive net income to support the 
neighborhood. I encourage all readers, members, and 
non-members to get involved and share your ideas on 





how we can improve this beautiful neighborhood we 


call home. The best ideas come from the community, 
by Nick Ferris, THD Treasurer 


nick.ferris@thd.org 
he Telegraph Hill Dwellers’ fiscal year ends on 
March 31, 2021, which happens to be the day 


the author is writing this report. While the 9 
books have not yet been finalized, we should end up Breakfast p A T Ss eee 


with a positive net income of around $4,000, largely & Lunch Small 
due to the generosity of members and the community 7:30 to 2:30— C A E EB 


and together we are stronger. Please join us at www. 
thd.org or email me at nick.ferris@thd.org to learn how 


to get involved. xe 





a Business 
supporting our organization through what has certain- this is 7 days 
ly been a very difficult period for all. nok 2330 Taylor Street 
I'll be putting together our upcoming 2021-2022 San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-776-8735 
fiscal year’s budget in the following few days and _ : / Reach Our Telearavh Hill Dwellers Communit 
presenting it at our next THD board meeting for AWESOME BREAKFASTS & LUNCHES ' in ” 
feedback and approval. Generally, THD has followed ET Ee Join Our Roster of Neighborhood Serving Businesses 
a simple rule for budgets: making projections based on | For Ad Sizes and Rates Contact: 
the previous year’s performance. For example, if THD ESPRESSO ll VINO PANINI Andy Katz at andy.katz@thd.org 
received $100 in contributions in the year just ending, E G a 
it would budget the same amount ($100) for the year ¢¥ RE INDEPENDENT & FAMILY OWNED SINCE 2012 
just starting. The largest ongoing expense is the pro- 


423 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
Hanna & Sandy Suleman 415-397-6261 


2) bs & 
CITY LIGHTS Y rape eRe 
BOOKSELLERS ren FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 
& PUBLISHERS fn eciii: 


Meet on the 2nd ‘Tuesday every month, with work parties in the 
261 COLUMBUS AVE SAN FRANCISCO CA 94133 | 415 362 8193 





Square every quarter. See website for times, dates, locations. 


www.citylights.com www.friendsofwashingtonsquare.com 


ae TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS 
| | Voice Mail: (415) 843-1011. Web Site: www.thd.org 
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THD Committees NEED You 


Get involved in our neighborhood and make a difference! Join a THD 


committee and help keep the Hill a special place to live. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Art & Culture: Romalyn Schmaltz romalyn.schmaltz@thd.org 


ten. 
Budget: Nick Ferris nick.ferris@thd.org ae ~ WE l ( O Vi) IN G 
Membership: Andy Katz THDmembership@gmail.com \ Hii. . 
NEW MEMBERS! 


There’s no better way to be connected to your neighborhood and be a voice of the hill 
than by joining Telegraph Hill Dwellers, today. 





Oral History Project: Judy Irving judy.irving@thd.org 





Transportation: Howard Wong and Joey Babbitt TELEGRAPH HILL 
howard.wong@thd.org and joey.babbitt@thd.org weal 

Parks & Trees: Don Raichle don.raichle@thd.org 

Planning & Zoning: Mary Lipian and Nancy Shanahan 





mary.lipian@thd.org and nancy.shanahan@thd.org 
Semaphore: Cap Caplan (Editor) cap.caplan@thd.org 
David Lipkin (Photo Editor) david.lipkin@thd.org 


Social & Program: Rachel Rodriguez and Patrice Ignacio Moll 


Join at THD.org. If you'd prefer to have a brochure and sign-up form mailed to you, please send an email to 
| membership@thd.org. Already a member? Give one as a gift! 


rachel.rodriguez@thd.org and patrice.ignacio.moll@thd.org Membership includes: 
Waterfront: Open = Aone-year subscription to news & events via email and a quarterly paper, The Semaphore. 
Communications: Al Fontes, Katie Hopkins, Lech Lovelace, Sarah Kliban = Opportunities to be active in your community. Your passion likely aligns to one of many committees. 
al fontes@thd.org = Social and Art & Culture events throughout the year — attend and contribute! 
PLANNING & ZONING COMMITTEE MEETS last Thursdays ____ Annual Dues: 
fo aN ar ee ea eas | Pe WAGIV ICU Al S ssesccsinessxexscssdesezews: S35 
Households...............esseeeeeees S50 
LOTTIE TS SES ER EM TNE Seniors (65 and older).......... $25 
Senior Households............... 40 
LIAISONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS ° 
Central Police District Community Advisory Board: Daryl Babbitt Join now or give the gift of membership at THD.org or email membership@thd.org. 


Coalition for San Francisco Neighborhoods: Al Fontes 
Friends of Washington Square Liaison: Don Raichle 


Northeast Waterfront Advisory Group Member: Open 
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